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The  Story 
of  the 
Silverthorn 
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Family 


THE  SILVER  QUESTION 

By  a Fellow  Who  Has  No  Bullion 

For  Sale. 


What  have  you  for  sale  ? 

WHEAT  ? 

LABOR  ? 

BULLION  ? 


Read  this  book,  and  then  let  your  wife 
read  it  and  tell  you  what 
she  thinks  of  it. 


T' 


♦ 


OK 

^ •*  . New  York. 

PREFACE. 


This  little  book  is  issued,  not  in  the  hope  that  any  one 
will  take  for  granted  my  view  of  this  silver  question,  but 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  lead  every  farmer  and  farmer’s 
wife,  and  every  workingman  and  his  wife,  to  investigate 
this  subject,  and  ascertain,  each  for  himself,  how  he  is 
going  to  be  benefited  by  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  I have  worked  out  my 
own  ideas  here,  roughly  perhaps,  but  with  a desire  to  be 
honest  and  fair.  I don’t  think  any  one  needs  to  be  highly 
educated  and  able  to  write  like  a novelist  to  state  what 
he  believes  so  that  the  world  may  understand  him.  I put 
this  little  book  in  your  hands  in  the  hope  that  you  may 
study  it,  and  the  question  with  which  it  deals.  Should 
you,  at  any  place  in  the  book,  find  a statement  which  you 
do  not  believe  to  be  true,  or  should  you  come  to  a place 
not  perfectly  clear  to  you,  I should  be  glad  if  you  would 
write  me,  enclosing  a postage  stamp  for  a reply,  when  I 
will  at  once  answer  your  letter  as  best  I can.  I don’t  pre- 
tend to  understand  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
silver  miner,  or  even  a banker;  I have  only  tried  to  mas- 
ter it  from  the  standpoint  of  a man  who  works  for  a liv- 
ing, and  has  a mortgage  payable  in  gold. 

Yours  truly.  SILAS  SILVERTHORN. 


Fresno,  Cal. 


LOOK 

At  your  Mortgage  and  Your 
Promissory  Note 

And  see  if  it  is  not  payable  in 

United  States  Gold  Coin 

And  tell  me  how  you  will  be 
benefited  by  free  silver. 


CHAPTER  I. 


* I am  an  American  citizen  and  a farmer.  Our  family, 
when  we  were  back  in  Illinois,  consisted  of  two  boys  and 
one  girl,  besides  father  and  mother.  My  elder  brother  quit 
the  farm  early  in  life  and  went  to  live  with  his  name- 
sake, my  mother’s  brother,  who  lived  in  Idaho.  Although 
his  going  away  was  something  of  a loss  and  made  us  all 
work  the  harder,  we  did  not  blame  him,  for  our  uncle  was 
a widower  who  had  no  children,  and  he  wanted  to  raise 
Sam  and  educate  him.  He  was  the  owner  of  a number  of 
valuable  mines  in  Idaho,  and  wanted  to  make  a lawyer 
out  of  Sam,  and  make  him  his  heir  too.  The  rest  of  us 
stuck  to  the  farm,  and  finally  about  fourteen  years  ago 
we  sold  out  and  moved  west  to  California. 

With  the  money  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  Illinois 
farm  we  purchased  a much  larger  place  than  the  one  we 
had  back  East,  and  put  it  in  wheat.  We  did  very  well 
that  year.  Wheat  was  about  $1.19,  our  crop  was  good,  and 
everything  looked  bright  for  us.  We  had  no  hard  winters, 
no  hot  summers,  no  cyclones,  tornadoes  or  thunder 
storms,  and  we  felt  very  happy  over  our  move.  The  next 
year  our  crop  did  much  better,  but  the  price  of  wheat  had 
dropped  to  $1.13.  However,  we  went  along  full  of  ambi- 

♦ tion  until  1885,  when  the  price  dropped  to  86  cents  a 
bushel.  We  did  not  do  so  well  that  year,  nor  have  we 
ever  done  so  well  again  with  our  wheat. 

People  about  us  were  doing  pretty  well  with  raisins; 

' indeed,  some  were  growing  rich  with  them.  Father 
wanted  to  put  the  farm  in  raisins,  but  mother  and  I ob- 
jected. We  would  have  to  wait  several  years  for  the 
vines  to  come  into  full  bearing,  and  this  would  eat  a great 
deal,  if  not  all,  of  the  little  money  we  had  set  by.  We  sug- 
gested to  father  that  he  put  a portion  of  the  farm  in  rais- 
ins each  year,  but  he  was  stubborn.  Before  we  knew  it, 
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he  had  bought  a place  a few  miles  south  of  us,  which  a 
Swede  had  set  in  vines,  then  nearly  two  years  old. 

Father  mortgaged  the  home  place  to  raise  the  money  to  > 

make  the  first  payment  on  the  raisin  vineyard,  and  then 
mortgaged  the  vineyard  for  the  balance  due  on  it. 

Mother  cried  a good  deal  over  this.  She  hated  debt.  A 
mortgage  is  an  awful  thing  to  have  hovering  over  your 
head,  eating  up  interest  night  and  day.  It  made  mother 
very  miserable  for  a time.  For  myself,  I felt  that  father 
had  acted  hastily,  but  determined  to  roll  up  my  sleeves 
- and  stick  to  it. 

For  the  next  several  years,  wheat  remained  at  about 
80  or  90  cents  a bushel,  and  finally  in  1893  dropped  to  63 
cents.  The  raisins  were  in  full  bearing,  however,  and  the 
profits  from  this  source  were  so  enormous  that  they  more 
than  compensated  for  our  loss  on  wheat.  We  began  with 
enthusiasm  to  set  out  all  our  land  in  raisins.  Our  profits  .. 

on  the  raisin  vineyard  were  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $75  per  acre,  per  year,  at  the  time  we  began  to 
transform  the  old  farm  into  a vineyard. 

The  whole  neighborhood  went  crazy,  and  some  even 
went  so  far  as  to  cut  down  their  orchards  and  set  out 
raisins.  This  craze  was  most  unfortunate. 

In  a few  years  everyone  had  raisins  to  sell.  Tne  market 
dropped  out  of  sight,  and  we  were  even  compelled  to  turn  ^ 

hogs  into  the  vineyard  to  eat  the  fruit,  for  it  would  not 
pay  for  the  picking. 


You  can  imagine  what  a fearful  disappointment  this 
was  to  us.  We  were  becoming  desperate. 

Brother  Sam  wrote  us  from  Idaho  that  our  troubles  all 
came  from  the  demonetization  of  silver  away  back  in  1873. 
•jIt  puzzled  me  beyond  expression  that  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, now  twenty-three  years  old,  could  all  of  a sudden 
bring  down  the  price  of  wheat  and  raisins.  Why  was  it 
that  four  or  five  years  ago  we  could  get  enormous  prices 
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for  raisins  if  that  ancient  act  of  Congress  was  to  blame? 
The  act  was  as  much  a law  then  as  it  is  now.  I knew  it 
, could  not  be  true.  I knew  why  our  raisins  had  gone 

' down.  It  was  because  we  all  got  crazy  and  went  to  pro- 

ducing them.  When  raisins  were  high  you  could  only  see 
but  a few  teams  hauling  the  fruit  to  the  packing  house; 
when  they  were  low  there  were  hundreds  of  teams  strug- 
gling to  get  there  first.  It  was  over-production. 

Then  there  came  a fellow  who  told  us  that  the  silver 
question  was  responsible  for  hard  times;  that  England 
bought  silver  in  America  as  bullion  for  53  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  then  coined  that  53  cents  into  an  Indian  dol- 
lar, stamped  it  100  cents,  and  went  and  bought  wheat  in 
India,  so  bringing  us  down  to  the  level  of  the  East  Indian 
slave. 

I knew  that  raisins  had  not  gone  down  on  account  of 
silver,  and  I thought  I woud  look  into  the  question  of 
wheat.  I found  that  in  India  and  Argentine  Republic 
there  had  been  opened  up  miles  and  miles  of  farming 
country  containing  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich 
arable  land  which  were  being  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  wheat.  These  enormous  tracts  of  land  had  been  lying 
idle  for  ever  since  the  world  began,  and  now  they  are  be- 
ing used  for  raising  wheat  for  shipment  to  England  in 
competition  with  us.  This  made  it  look  to  me  as  though 
* there  was  an  over-production  of  wheat  just  as  tnere  had 

been  an  overproduction  of  raisins. 

However,  Sam  wrote  us  a letter  which  was  full  of  hope 
j and  promise,  and  led  us  to  investigate  this  matter  for 

ourselves.  Here  is  what  brother  Sam  said: 

V Dear  Folks: — Uncle  Sam  and  I were  very  sorry  to  hear 

of  your  troubles.  It  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected  under 
the  infamous  monetary  system  that  has  been  fastened  like 
the  clutch  of  an  octopus  upon  this  fair  and  prosperous 
land  by  the  capitalistic  sharks  of  Wall  and  Lombard 
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streets.  Your  wheat  has  not  gone  down,  neither  have 
your  raisins.  Gold  has  gone  up  in  value,  and  until  the 
infamous  crime  of  1873  is  removed  from  our  statute 
books,  ruin  will  be  our  lot.  Our  silver  mines  are  pract  c- 
ally  closed.  In  1873  uncle  Sam  could  get  $1.29  an  ounce 
for  his  silver;  to-day  it  is  worth  hardly  half  as  much. 
With  free  silver  in  America,  all  mine-owners  could  make 
money  and  grow  richer  and  richer;  and  then  don’t  you 
suppose  your  wheat  would  go  bounding  up  wil:h  silver? 

Sam  said  a good  deal  more  than  this  which  I will  not 
repeat.  He  sent  me  a little  book  written  by  a man 
named  Harvey  and  called  “Coin’s  Financial  School.’’  He 
told  me  to  read  and  study  it. 

“Talk  to  your  neighbors,”  he  wrote,  “and  convince 
them  that  what  the  country  wants  is  free  silver.  Tell 
them  that  prosperity  will  come  to  them  when  that  time 
comes.” 

I read  the  little  book,  and  have  studied  the  entire  situa- 
tion from  my  own  standpoint.  I have  not  the  education 
that  Sam  has,  but  I have  the  same  good  stock  of  common 
sense.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  long  study, 
that  I would  write  my  views  down  and  give  them  to  the 
world. 

I have  no  silver  bullion  to  sell.  Sam  admits  that  the 


silver  in  a silver  dollar  is  only  worth  53  cents  to-day, 
but  he  says,  in  effect,  that  if  we  could  have  free  coinage 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  he  could  take  that  53  cents  worth 
of  silver  and  have  it  coined  into  an  American  do  lar  worth 
100  cents,  and  could  then  make  people  take  it  for  100 
cents.  I can  understand  why  brother  Sam  and  uncle  Sam 
want  this  thing  done;  it  is  plain  they  will  make  47  cents 
on  every  dollar.  But  I don’t  know  any  farmer  who  has 
silver  bullion  for  sale,  nor  do  I know'  any  merchant  or 
workingman  who  has  silver  bullion  for  sale. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  fellows  who  would  have 


to  take  the  dollars  would  be  the  farmers  and  the  work- 
ingmen and  the  merchants,  and  that  we  would  be  the 
losers  by  the  operation.  However,  I am  going  loo  fast. 

I cut  the  platforms  of  the  two  parties  out  of  the  news- 
papers, and  began  to  study  them.  Sister  is  teaching 
school,  and  she  is  pretty  smart  at  some  things.  So 
mother  and  father  and  sister  and  I sat  about  the  lamp  at 
nights,  and  worked  out  this  thing  for  ourselves.  Every 
family  ought  to  do  this.  For  it’s  a thing  that  may  ruin 
all  of  us.  We  worked  it  out  from  the  farmer’s  stand- 
point, from  the  standpoint  of  the  fellow  who  does  not 
have  silver  bullion  to  sell. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Our  family  is  a very  affectionate  one.  The  men  folks 
y of  us  do  not  think  we  are  too  smart  to  talk  to  the  women 

folks.  Indeed,  I think  women  folks  are  quicker  to  see 
through  a sham  and  a fraud  than  the  men,  I think  the 
mortgage  on  the  farm  is  as  much  mother’s  mortgage  as  it 
is  ours,  and  she  has  her  work  and  her  troubles  to  bear  as 
well  as  any  of  us;  so  we  always  talk  things  over  together. 
Ever  since  father  made  the  mistake  of  putting  the  mort- 
gage on  the  place,  he  has  been  ashamed  of  himself  for 
not  taking  mother’s  advice. 

Sister  first  took  the  financial  plank  of  the  Democratic 
platform.  It  reads  like  this: 

We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  sil- 
ver  and  gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without 
waiting  for  the  aid  and  consent  of  any  other  nation.  We 
demand  that  the  standard  silver  dollar  shall  be  full  legal 
tender,  equally  with  gold,  for  all  debts,  public  or  private, 
and  we  favor  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  for  the  fu- 
ture the  demonetization  of  any  kind  of  legal  tender 
money  by  private  contract. 
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She  divided  it  into  five  subdivisions,  so  that  we  might 
talk  it  over  point  by  point  and  piece  by  piece,  and  this  is 
what  I think  every  farmer  and  his  family,  and  every  V 

workingman  and  his  family,  should  do.  Sister  says  that 
this  is  one  of  the  things  she  teaches  at  the  public  school. 

Scholars  must  learn  to  analyze  a sentence.  It  is  the  way 
to  find  out  exactly  what  the  words  mean,  and  it  makes 
you  able  to  explain  what  appears  to  be  a complicated 
subject  and  state  its  exact  meaning.  This  is  tne  way  she 
divided  it: 

(1)  We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both 
silver  and  gold. 

(2)  At  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

(3)  Without  waiting  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other 

nation. 

(4)  We  demand  that  the  standard  silver  dollar  shall  be 
full  legal  tender,  equally  with  gold,  for  all  debts,  public 
or  private. 

(5) ' And  we  favor  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  for 
the  future  the  demonetization  of  any  kind  of  legal  tender 
money  by  private  contract. 

You  will  see  she  has  not  left  out  a single  word. 

The  first  thing  we  started  in  to  investigate  was  number 

one: 

“We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  ♦ 

gold  and  silver.” 

It  was  not  a hard  matter  to  find  out  what  this  meant. 

The  Government  to-day  will  coin  into  gold  pieces  all  the  ^ 

gold  that  any  one  may  bring  to  its  mints.  This  deciara- 
tion  means  that  the  Government  must  also  coin  all  the 
silver  brought  to  its  mints.  It  doesn't  matter  where  the 
silver  comes  from  or  who  brings  it.  The  Chinaman  from 
China,  the  Mexican  from  Mexico,  and  the  Englishman 
fiom  Eng:and,  may  send  it  and  enjoy  the  s.am9  privilege  of 
having  their  silver  coined  into  bright  American  dollars. 


< 
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This  seemed  to  be  all  right  to  us,  and  perfectly  fair.  But 
the  joker  came  in  the  next  clause,  and  it  took  us  some- 
time to  get  at  the  inside  of  it.  We  had  to  find  out  first 
what  these  words  meant: 

“At  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1.” 

Father  thought  it  meant  that  there  should  be  sixteen 
silver  dollars  coined  for  every  dollar  of  gold.  But  this 
turned  out  to  be  so  foolish  and  absurd  that  we  all  laughed 
heartily  at  his  mistake. 

We  examined  the  little  book  that  Sam  had  sent  us 
called  “Coin’s  Financial  School,”  and  found  out  what  it 
meant. 

You  know  gold  is  more  valuable  than  silver,  and  aas 
always  been  ever  since  the  world  began.  An  ounce  of 
gold  has  always  been  worth  a great  deal  more  than  an 
ounce  of  silver.  In  1873,  when  all  of  the  countries  were 
coining  silver,  and  but  very  little  of  it  was  being  mined, 
sixteen  ounces  of  silver  were  worth  as  much  as  one  ounce 
of  gold;  but  now  that  all  the  nations  have  stopped  coin- 
ing it,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  ounces  of  it  are  coming 
out  of  the  mines  where  only  hundreds  of  ounces  used  to 
come  out,  it  takes  thirty-two  ounces  of  silver  to  equal 
one  ounce  of  gold.  So,  when  they  come  to  coin  both  gold 
and  silver,  they  have  to  find  out  first  how  much  each  is 
worth. 

I found  that  I could  buy  thirty-two  ounces  of  silver 
with  one  ounce  of  gold,  and  therefore  in  the  markets  of 

the  world  the  real  ratio  is  32  to.  1. 

If  the  Democratic  platform  said  that  we  should  have 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  32  to  1,  then,  even  though  a silver  dollar  was 
melted  in  the  fire  it  would  still  be  worth  one  dollar. 

In  every  country  in  the  world  a gold  dollar  is  worth 
a dollar  whether  it  is  melted  or  not,  and  surely  a silver 
dollar  ought  to  be  worth  a dollar  whether  it  is  melted 
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or  not,  otherwise  we  might  as  weU  have  stamped  pieces 

But  the  Democratic  platform  says  that  they  shall  be 
coined  at  the  rate  of  16  to  1,  instead  of  32  to  1;  that  is,  a 
dollar  in  silver  should  only  weigh  sixteen  times  as  much 
as  a dollar  in  gold.  If  you  should  have  a fire  and  silver 
dollars  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  Democratic  platform 
should  melt,  you  could  only  get  53  cents  for  them. 
So  you  see  that  the  dollar  you  would  have  would  only  he 
worth  half  as  much  as  a gold  dollar.  There  is  only  half 
as  much  silver  in  it  as  you  could  buy  for  a dollar,  and 
decorating  it  with  eagles  and  a Goddess  of  Liberty  does 
not  add  to  its  value  unless  the  Government  stands  behin 
it  with  its  credit,  as  you  will  see  further  along. 

We  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  infamous  to  allow  own- 
ers of  silver  to  make  that  much  profit  at  the  expense  of 
the  whole  Nation.  If  the  Democratic  party  had  made 
the  ratio  32  to  1,  it  seemed  to  us  that  would  have  been 
fair.  Every  dollar  then  would  be  worth  a dollar  and  the 
bullion  owner  would  have  no  advantage.  If  the  mine 
owner  was  compelled  to  give  thirty-two  ounces  of  silver 
for  every  dollar  he  received  from  the  Government,  at 
least  the  Government  would  he  secure  and  would  he  able 
to  protect  the  people,  even  though  it  coined  the  money 
at  16  to  1 The  people  would  make  the  profit  then,  no 
the  rich  silver  mine  owner.  But  to  have  the  mine  owner 
turn  in  but  one  dollar’s  worth  of  silver  and  take  out  two 
dollars  would  be  the  same  as  saying  that  one  dollars 
worth  of  silver  shall  be  worth  two  gold  dollars. 

Father  then  read  the  subdivision  over  again,  and  said: 

“Why  this  says  silver  and  gold  shall  be  coined  ‘at  the 
present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1.’  If  the  present  legal  ratm 
is  16  to  1,  and  our  silver  dollar  is  as  good  as  a gold  dol- 
lar, would  it  not  he  as  good  as  gold  even  with  unlimited 

coinage?” 
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We  were  all  puzzled  over  this,  but  the  next  day  some- 
thing happened  that  made  the  whole  thing  very  clear  to 


CHAPTER  III. 

We  had  a Mexican  neighbor  whose  brother  was  visit- 
ing him.  The  brother  had  brought  some  Mexican  dollars 
up  with  him  from  Mexico.  Our  neighbor  came  over  in 
the  morning,  and  asked  sister  if  she  would  buy  him  a 
sack  of  flour,  some  beans,  and  other  things  in  town  when 
she  went  in  to  her  school. 

Sister  took  from  him  five  Mexican  dollars  and  prom- 
ised to  do  the  errand. 

We  did  not  know  what  a lesson  this  simple  litttle  act 
of  neighborly  friendliness  was  going  to  teach  us— but  let 
sister  tell  the  story  just  as  she  told  it  to  us. 

That  evening  when  she  came  home  from  school  she 
ran  breathless  into  the  room,  and  said: 

“I  have  had  a great  experience.  I went  to  do  the  Mexi- 
can’s errand,  just  as  I had  promised  to  do.  I ordered  the 
things,  and  then  offered  Mr.  Spence,  the  store-keeper, 
the  Mexican  dollars  in  payment.  He  looked  at  them  curi- 
ously for  a moment,  and  then  said: 

‘These  are  Mexican  dollars.’ 

‘Yes,’  I replied,  ‘of  course.’ 

‘These  five  dollars,’  he  said,  ‘ are  worth  only  two  dol- 
lars and,  a half.’ 

‘Why,’  said  I,  ‘they  are  bigger  and  heavier  than  cur 
own  American  dollars.’  ' 

He  admitted  that. 

‘Then,  why  are  they  not  worth  as  much?’  I asked. 

‘Two  dollars  and  a half  is  all  they  are  worth,  he  said. 
‘They  are  only  worth  what  that  much  silver  bullion  would 
be  worth.’ 

‘That  is  strange,’  said  I. 
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‘The  stamp  of  the  Mexican  government  upon  them,’ 
said  he,  ‘can  not  give  them  any  higher  character  than 
the  same  amount  of  silver  would  have  as  bullion.’  ^ 

‘Why,  then,  do  you  take  the  American  dollars  at  more  / 

than  they  are  worth?’ 

‘Because,  ’ he  replied,  ‘I  can  always  get  five  dollars  in 
gold  for  five  American  silver  dollars.’ 

‘How  is  that?’ 

‘I  don’t  know.  It  is  something  about  the  credit  of  the 
Government.’ 

Just  then  Mr.  Russell,  who  works  In  the  bank,  came 
along,  and  I begged  him  to  explain  why  the  American  dol- 
lar was  worth  more  than  the  Mexican  dollar. 

‘The  Government,  ’ said  he,  ‘has  never  refused  to  re- 
deem every  silver  dollar  with  gold;  and  so  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  ability  and  the  willingness  to  do  this, 
it  will  remain  just  as  good  as  gold,  because  the  Govern- 
ment’s credit  is  good.’ 

‘Is  it  the  Government’s  credit  alone?’  asked  I. 

‘Yes,’  said  he.  ‘The  moment  the  Government  stops 
maintaining  the  present  standard,  the  moment  there  are 
more  silver  dollars  afloat  in  the  market  than  it  can  keep 
up  with  gold,  that  moment  the  American  silver  dollar 
will  become  as  cheap  as  the  Mexican  silver  dollar.’ 

‘Suppose  we  were  to  have  free  coinage?’  I said. 

‘If  we  were  to  have  free  coinage  there  would  be  no 
coin  of  ultimate  redemption.  Silver  money  would  be 
worth  what  silver  bullion  is  worth.  Forty-seven  cents 
of  the  present  silver  dollar  is  really  fiat.  The  Govern-  ♦ 

ment  of  course  could  not  begin  to  maintain  the  present 
standard  if  the  silver  of  the  world  was  dumped  in  Amer- 
ica, and  silver  would  at  once  drop.’  ” 

Sister  had  a troubled  look  on  her  face  that  night.  She 
explained  all  this  to  us,  and  then  she  turned  to  tbe  Re- 
publican platform,  and  read  out  in  a ringing  vo.ce: 
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“We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  every  measure  calcu- 
lated to  debase  our  currency  or  impair  the  credit  of  our 
country.  We  are,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  except  by  international  agreement  with  the 
leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  which  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  promote,  and,  until  such  agreement  can  be 
obtained,  the  existing  gold  standard  must  be  preserved. 
All  our  silver  and  paper  money  must  be  maintained  at 
parity  with  gold,  and  we  favor  all  measures  designed  to 
maintain  inviolably  the  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  our  money  whether  coin  or  paper,  at  the  present 
standard,  the  standard  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
the  earth.’’ 

Then  we  looked  at  the  Democratic  platform,  lo  see  if  it 
also  intended  to  maintain  the  value  of  our  money,  but  it 
was  silent  on  this  subject,  and  simply  said  that  it  de- 
manded free  and  unlimited  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1, 
while  we  knew  that  the  real  ratio  was  32  to  1.  It  then 
demanded  that  a dollar  which  only  contains  53  cents’ 
worth  of  silver  should  be  made  a legal  tender  for  all 
debts  public  and  private. 

We  were  all  looking  very  blue  when  father  picked  up 
the  conversation,  and  said; 

“But  if  they  are  going  to  make  that  53  cents  worth  of 
silver  legal  tender  for  all  debts  public  and  private,  we 
can  pay  off  our  mortgage  with  the  53-cent  dollar,  and  if  a 
man  owes  $10,000,  he  will  really  only  have  to  pay  $5,000.’’ 

Mother  said  that  such  a thing  did  not  look  honest. 

“Perhaps  your  mortgages  are  made  payable  in  gold,’ 
said  I. 

“Maybe  they  are,’’  said  father,  and  he  got  a copy  of  one 
which  read: 

“The  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to 
pay  said  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  Dollars 
in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the  present  standard 
of  weight  and  fineness.’’ 
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“So  you  see,”  said  I,  “you  will  have  to  pay  in  gold  after 
all.” 

“But  further  along,”  remonstrated  father,  “it  says  that 
silver  shall  be  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  and  prevents  the  making  of  contracts  for  gold.” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “but  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
expressly  prohibits  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  contracts  that 
are  made  must  stand.  This  Democratic  policy  can  only 
apply  to  future  contracts.” 

“Then,  according  to  this,”  said  father,  “I  would  have 
to  take  these  silver  dollars  for  my  wheat  and  my  raisins, 
and  cannot  refuse  them,  and  yet  I will  have  to  pay  gold 
where  I have- already  contracted  to  pay  gold.” 

“That’s  the  way  it  appears  to  me  ,”  said  I. 

“Great  God!”  exclaimed  father,  “then  we  would  have 
to  earn  two  silver  dollars  to  pay  one  gold  dollar,  for  the 
dollar  I get  for  my  wheat  and  my  raisins  is  only  worth 
half  a dollar  in  gold.  Then  w'e  will  have  to  earn  $11,600  to 
pay  the  $5,800  mortgage.” 

“This  will  be  harder  on  the  California  farmer  than  the 
Eastern  farmer,”  said  I,  “because  out  there,  if  you  re- 
member, all  mortgages  are^made  payable  in  legal  tender. 
The  Eastern  farmer  might  favor  this  if  he  wanted  to  re- 
pudiate one-half  his  debt,  but  it  would  be  at  our  cost, 
because  it  would  double  ours.” 

We  were  all  very  blue  that  night,  because  we  knew  our 
neighbors,  who  were  just  as  badly  off  as  we  were,  had 
been  caught  by  the  cry  of  “free  silver,”  and  we  felt  that 
all  over  the  country  the  same  feeling  existed  which  we 
knew  existed  among  our  neighbors,  and  we  feared  there 
would  be  many  ruined  and  bankrupt  men  and  broken- 
hearted women  when  they  came  to  learn  that  “free  silver” 
meant  certain  destruction  to  the  California  farmer  whose 
mortgage  is  payable  in  gold. 

Indeed,  it  was  a feeling  of  despair,  of  sorrow  and  alarm, 
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that  took  possession  of  me  that  night  and  has  remained 
with  me  ever  since,  that  led  me  to  wrice  this  little  book,  in 
the  hope  that  I might  lead  some  farmer,  some  laborer,  some 
merchant  in  California,  Oregon  or  Washington,  or  some 
other  Western  State,  who  was  carried  away  with  the 
excitement  of  free  silver,  to  study  this  subject  for  him- 
self. 

I don’t  want  anyone  who  reads  this  book  to  be  satisfied 
with  my  conclusions,  but  would  very  much  prefer  that  you 
would  all  study  it  out  for  yourselves.  If  you  should  come 
to  a point  where  you  feel  doubtful,  I would  be  only  too 
glad  to  try  to  straighten  you  out  by  letter,  if  you  will 
write  to  my  address  given  in  the  preface. 

I firmly  believe  the  man  who  tells  us  silver  will 
double  in  value  (as  it  must  to  have  a silver  dollar  worth 
a dollar)  is  either  a liar  or  an  enthusiast  who  knows  no 
more  about  the  subject  Ihan  anyone  else.  I do  know  if  his 
prophecy  fails  we  who  have  mortgages  payable  in  gold 
will  curse  his  name  and  memory  in  many  a bitter  hour. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  night,  as  we  sat  discussing  the  silver  ques- 
tion, Will  Perkins  came  in.  Will  had  been  keeping  com- 
pany with  sister  for  several  years,  and  they  were  very 
much  in  love  with  each  other.  We  told  Will  what  we 
were  doing,  and  explained  to  him  how  far  we  had  gotten 
along. 

It  was  fortunate  he  came  that  evening,  for  we  were 
just  going  to  discuss  the  third  subdivision  of  the  Demo- 
cratic financial  plank,  which  says  that  we  shall  engage 
in  this  financial  policy  “without  waiting  for  the  aid  or 
consent  of  any  other  nation.”  As  we  knew  nothing  of 
the  history  of  silver,  and  as  we  did  not  see  why  the 
United  States  could  not  do  this  alone,  if  it  was  good  to 
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do  It,  as  well  as  with  the  agreement  of  any  other  na- 
tions, it  was  fortunate,  I say,  that  Will  came  in. 

Upon  entering  into  the  discussion  of  this  clause  of  the 
platform.  Will  said  he  had  heard  it  repeated  and  repeated 
that  the  reason  for  low  prices  of  wheat  and  other  staples 
was  demonetization  of  silver,  and  he  had  also  heard  that 
the  reason  of  hard  times  and  low  wages  proceeded  from 
the  same  cause. 

We  told  him,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  we  knew 
overproduction  had  sent  our  wheat  and  our  raisins  down. 

He  said,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  knew  the  type- 
setting machine  had  injured  his  Dusiness. 

Will  was  a printer  and  type-setter. 

He  said  improved  machinery  had  driven  thousands  of 
men  out  of  employment  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere, 
and  is  was  useless  to  tell  him  that  demonetization  of  sil- 
ver away  back  in  1873  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

He  said,  too,  that  the  editor  of  the  paper  on  which  he 
worked  did  not  believe  in  free  silver  himself,  but  he 
wrote  articles  by  the  column  in  favor  of  it.  He  knew  it 
was  wrong,  but  he  did  not  want  to  lose  subscribers. 

Will  explained  why  it  was  that  the  platform  referred  to 
other  nations  joining.  He  said: 

“In  1873,  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  except  England, 
were  coining  gold  and  silver.  In  America  the  ratio  was 
16  to  1,  in  the  European  countries  it  was  15%  to  1.  At 
that  time,  1873,  the  silver  in  a silver  dollar  was  worth  a 
little  more  than  the  gold  in  a gold  dollar.” 

“Was  silver  higher  than  gold?”  asked  sister. 

“I  do  not  mean  that;  I only  mean  to  say  that  the  real 
ratio  between  the  metals  was  nearer  to  15%  to  1 than  it 
was  to  16  to  1;  that  is,  1 ounce  of  gold  was  equal  to 
about  15%  ounces  of  silver.-  The  Act  of  1873,  which  the 
advocates  of  silver  call  “the  crime  of  1873,”  dropped  the 
standard  silver  dollar  from  the  J^t  of  coins  to  be  there- 
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after  coined  by  the  United  States.  Since  that  time  silver 
has  not  been  admitted  to  free  coinage.” 

“Then  did  the  Government  stop  coining  silver?”  asked 

father. 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Will.  “Since  the  year  1873  we 
have  issued  $600,000,000  in  silver.  It  simply  sus- 
pended free  coinage.  Germany  then  did  practically  the 
same  thing,  and  so  did  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Greece.  Since  that  time  great  silver  mines 
have  been  opened,  and  the  production  has  increased  a 
thousand  fold,  and  silver  has  dropped  correspondingly.” 
“What  do  the  friends  of  silver  mean  by  bringing  the 
»ralue  of  gold  down  and  raising  the  value  of  silver?” 

“It  is  thought  by  the  friends  of  silver,”  said  Will,  “that 
if  we  restore  free  coinage  we  will  restore  the  value  of 
silver.  They  forget,  when  they  make  this  argument, 
that  there  is  more  silver  in  the  world  than  there  was 
then,  and  they  forget,  too,  that  all  these  other  countries 
I have  named  were  free  coinage  countries  at  that  time.” 
“Then  we  could  not  restore  the  conditions  of  1873  by 
acting  all  alone,”  said  father. 

“No,  indeed.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  Republican 
party  that  before  we  try  to  coin  silver  free  and  in  un- 
limited quantities,  we  must  get  some  of  these  other  coun- 
• tries  to  come  back  to  the  same  place  they  were  in  1873. 
If  we  are  not  able  to  get  them  to  do  this,  they  will  of 
course  ship  all  their  silver  to  this  country  to  be  coined, 
and  would  buy  our  gold  with  It.” 

“Do  you  think  silver  could  ever  be  restored?” 

“Yes,  it  is  possible,  if  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  would  say.  We  will  coin  silver  in  free  and  un- 
limited quantities  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,’  that  silver 
would  go  up  in  value.” 

“Why?”  asked  I. 

“Because  there  would  be  an  unlimited  demand  for  it  at 
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that  price.  If  there  was  an  unlimited  demand  all  over  the 
world  for  wheat  at  two  dollars  a bushel,  nobody  would  be 
fool  enough  to  sell  it  for  one  dollar.  Suppose  one  State 
of  the  United  States  should  declare  by  law  that  it  would 
purchase  all  the  wheat  produced  at  two  dollars  a bushel, 
then  every  wheat  farmer  in  the  world  would  send  his 
wheat  to  that  State.  Don’t  you  think  that  State  would 
be  simply  swamped  with  wheat?  And  so  it  would  be 
with  silver,  we  would  be  swamped  with  it.  If  we  should 
say  that  we  would  take  unlimited  quantities  of  silver  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  when  the  real  ratio  is  32  to  1,  every- 
body would  be  sending  their  silver  to  us  and  taking  away 
our  gold.  So,  if  we  wish  to  accomplish  anything  towards 
bimetallism,  we  must  get  the  other  nations  to  agree  with 
us.  The  free  silver  man  will  tell  you  that  if  you  get  bi- 
metallism, it  will  double  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
world,  and  that  silver  and  gold  will  at  once  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  old-time  ratio  of  16  to  1.” 

“Why  is  that?”  asked  sister. 

“Because  that  was  the  ratio  in  1873.” 

“Well,  has  not  the  production  of  silver  increased  since 
1873?  she  asked. 

“Very  largely,”  he  responded. 

“Do  you  think  they  believe  that  the  two  metals  will  go 
back  to  that  ratio?”  asked  sister. 

“Frankly,  I do  not,”  responded  Will,  “because  in  the 
Democratic  convention  Senator  Hill  wanted  to  amend  the 

Democratic  platform  to  read  this  way:  That  they  should 
try  the  experiment  of  free  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 
for  one  year,  and  if  it  did  not  work,  that  is  if  the  value 
did  not  go  up,  they  would  abandon  it.” 

“Didn’t  they  accept  that?”  asked  father. 

“No,  indeed,”  said  Will.  “The  members  of  the  conven- 
tion hooted  and  shouted  the  motion  down,  and  it  was 
lost.  It  looked  to  me  then  as  though  Senator  Hill  feared 
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the  consequences  that  would  follow,  and  wanted  to  lessen 
the  evil  effects  by  pledging  the  party  to  abandon  the  no- 
tion when  it  proved  a disastrous  failure.  But  this  they 

refused  to  do.” 

“What  effect,”  asked  father,  “would  more  money  m 
circulation  have?  Would  it  benefit  the  farmer  of  the 
laborer  or  the  merchant?” 

“Well,”  responded  Will,  “no  one  can  get  money  except 
by  working  for  it,  or  by  having  something  to  sell  for  it. 

If  the  Government  coins  more  money,  the  man  who  has 
it  coined  doesn’t  propose  to  give  it  to  the  farmer  the 
laborer  or  the  merchant.  You  will  have  to  work  for  it 
just  the  same,  or  have  something  to  sell,  and  the  trouble 
is,  to  my  mind,  that  the  money  you  will  have  to  work  for 
just  as  'hard  as  you  have  to  work  now,  will  be  the  de- 
based money,  the  depreciated  money,  the  money  that 
is  worth  only  53  cents  to  the  dollar.” 

“Well,  silver  may  go  up,”  said  I.  . - 

“If  I could  believe  it  would  go  back  to  the  ratio  of  16 
to  1 with  free  coinage,  I would  vote  the  Democratic 

dcket.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  it  would?” 

“I  do  not,  and  I don’t  think  that  any  man  can  point  to 
a single  fact  that  will  justify  him  in  that  belief.  In  my 
judgment,  there  is  nothing  that  will  justify  this  belief 
until  we  get  international  bimetallism.  The  Democratic 
party  says  “16  to  1 without  waiting  for  Internationa, 
bimetallism,  ’ ’ and  proposes  to  go  it  alone,  and  let  the 
country,  in  the  meanwhile,  go  to  the  devil  with  a debased 
currency.  The  Republican  party  says  that  party  will  try 
for  international  bimetallism  with  all  its  strength,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  money  of  the  country  at  its 

present  value.  “ . 

“It  seems  to  me  that  if  w^e  are  to  be  safe  in  tnis 

matter,  we  had  better  not  try  alone,  and  at  our  own  ex- 
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pense,  such  a dangerous  experiment  as  is  proposed  in  the 
Democratic  platform,”  said  father. 

“There’s  where  you  are  right,”  said  Will.  “I  believe 
the  workingman  and  farmer  will  come  to  see  this  before 
election.  We  are  not  a parcel  of  fools  who  grab  at  an  idea 
because  it  is  loaded  with  bright  promises.” 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  next  clause  that  came  up  for  analysis  was  part 
(4).  It  says: 

“We  demand  that  the  standard  silver  dollar  shall  be 
full  legal  tender,  equally  with  gold,  for  all  debts,  public 
and  private.” 

“Why  that  only  says  that  the  standard  dollar  shall  be 
full  legal  tender,”  said  mother.  “What  becomes  of  the 
50-cent,  25-cent  and  10-cent  pieces?” 

“It  evidently  doesn’t  intend  that  they  shall  be  legal 
tender,”  said  father. 

“I  wonder  how  much  of  that  fractional  money  there  is 
in  circulation,”  said  sister. 

I had  borrowed  a copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  1895,  and  I looked  to  see  how  much 
money  there  was  in  circulation  smaller  than  a dollar. 

The  Treasury  expert  said  there  were  issued  $76,954,434 
in  subsidiary  silver. 

“Then  the  platform  really  destroys  the  legal  tender 
value  of  all  this  smaller  money?”  said  father. 

“Well,  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  legal  tender?”  said 
mother. 

Sister’s  young  man  here  spoke  up,  and  said:  “Any- 

thing is  legal  tender  which  the  law  compels  a creditor  to 
receive  in  payment  of  a debt.  The  only  use  of  a legal 
tender  law  is  to  compel  a man  to  receive  in  payment  of 
his  debt  something  that  he  would  not  receive  except 
under  compulsion.” 
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“Then,  they  could  make  copper  legal  tender,  said 
fSitlicr. 

“It  is  a legal  tender,  I imagine,”  said  Will,  but  not  in 
large  quantities.” 

“Is  silver  legal  tender  now?”  asked  father. 

“Yes,”  responded  Will. 

“For  five  dollars,”  said  father. 

“No,  for  any  amount,”  said  Will. 

“Why,  you  astonish  me!”  I cried.  “I  was  told  only 
yesterday  that  silver  was  not  a legal  tender,  and  that 
this  was  what  we  were  going  to  fight  for,  to  have  silvet 

declared  a legal  tender.” 

“That’s  nonsense,”  said  Will,  as  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  a little  book  issued  by  the  Government  containing 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  coins,  and  he 
read  from  the  Act  of  1878: 

“At  Act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar,  and  to  restore  its  legal  tender  character. 

“Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  there  shall  be  coined  at  the  several  mints 
of  the  United  States,  silver  dollars  of  the  weight  of  four 
hundred  and  twelve  and  a half  grains  troy  of  standard 
silver,  as  provided  in  the  Act  of  January  eighteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  thirty-seven,  on  which  shall  be  the 
devices  and  superscriptions  provided  by  said  act;  which 
coins,  together  with  all  silver  dollars  heretofore  coined 
by  the  United  States,  of  like  weight  and  fineness,  shall  be 
a legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value,  for  all  debts  and 
dues,  public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  express- 
ly stipulated  in  the  contract.” 

.Then  he  read  again  from  the  Act  of  July  14, 1890,  which 

directed  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion,  and  the  issue  of 
Treasury  notes,  which  declared  that  the  silver  Treasury 
notes  should  also  be  mil  legal  tender  for  all  debts  public 
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and  private  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated 

in  the  contract,  and  should  be  receivable  for  customs, 
taxes  and  all  public  dues. 

“I  declare,”  said  father,  “these  silver  men  have  been 
trying  to  make  me  believe  that  silver  is  not  legal  tender.” 

“They  simply  lie,  ’’said  Will,  “and  it  makes  me  hot  when 
I think  they  will  deliberately  misrepresent  facts  to  gain 
their  point.  It  makes  me  lose  confidence  in  them  all.” 

“I  see  the  whole  joker,”  said  father.  “Our  ratio  is  al- 
ready 16  to  1,  and  our  silver  is  already  full  legal  tender, 
and  we  are  coining  as  much  as  we  can  possibly  use  and 
keep  at  its  present  value;  and  now  those  fellows  are  ask- 
ing us  to  throw  judgment  to  the  winds,  and  open  our 
doors  to  this  metal  the  same  as  Mexico  and  China  and 
those  other  poverty-stricken  countries  have  none.” 

“That’s  about  the  size  of  it,”  said  Will. 

• “If  I didn’t  know  there  were  honest  men  on  that  side 
of  the  question,”  said  father,  “I  would  call  them  infernal 
frauds.” 

“The  acts  from  which  I have  read,”  said  Wul,  “pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  of  silver.  The  purchasing  clause 
of  the  acts  have  been  repealed,  but  the  legal  tender  clause 
remains  unimpaired  and  silver  is  to-day  legal  tender 
for  public  and  private  debts.  The  silver  man  dodges 
this  question  every  time,  and  you  can’t  pin  him  down 
on  it.” 

“What  were  the  acts  passed  for,  ” asked  sister. 

“The  silver  men  have  always  been  begging  Congress  to 
do  something  for  them.  They  claimed  first  if  Congress 
would  buy  two  million  ounces  per  month,  that  silver 
would  go  up.  They  swore  it  would,  just  as  they  do-day.  ” 

“Did  it?” 

“Not  a bit;  but  this  new  demand  for  silver  so  stimula- 
ted production  and  opened  up  new  mines  that  silver  kept 
tumbling  in  value.  ’ ’ 
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“Then  the  silver  men  came  back  to  Congress  and  asked 
the  government  to  buy  more  silver.  The  government 
foolishly  decided  to  take  double  the  quantity  oi  silver,  or 
four  and  a half  million  ounces  a month.” 

‘ ‘Then  did  'silver  go  up  ? ” 

“Not  a penny;  greater  and  greater  production  was  the 
result,  and  silver  kept  tumbling  in  price  until  it  reached 
69  cents  an  ounc3.  ” 

“Silver  men  have  always  been  full  of  promises,  and 
not  a single  prophesy  they  ever  made  came  true.  They 
are  making  the  same  promises  now,  without  any  more 
show  of  success.” 

“I  think  these  fellows  have  had  enough  help  from  the 
government,  ” said  father.  “It  would  be  a good  idea  now 
to  legislate  to  sell  the  government  some  wheat,  I think.” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  last  clause  to  be  investigated  was  the  one  that 
read: 

“And  we  favor  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  the 
demonetization  of  any  kind  of  legal  tender  money  by 
private  contract.” 

Of  course  this  was  not  difficult  to  understand.  It  means 
that  no  one  in  future  shall  make  a contract  payable  in 
gold,  or  in  any  specified  kind  of  money.  We  got  the 
United  States  Constitution  down,  and  read  the  clause 
prohibiting  Congress  from  passing  any  ex  post  facto  laws, 
or  laws  that  date  back  and  affect  a thing  already  done, 
at  a time  when  it  was  perfectly  legal  to  do  it. 

“The  gist  of  the  last  two  paragraphs,”  said  father,  “is 
that  the  53-cent  silver  dollar  shall  be  declared  legal  ten- 
der equally  with  the  gold  dollar.”  0 

“And  we  must  coin  all  that  comes,”  said  Will.  “We 
cannot  use  our  judgment;  cannot  hold  back  and  keep  the 
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value  of  the  silver  dollar  up  as  we  do  now,  but  must 
watch  it  shrink  in  value  every  day.” 

‘ ‘That  is  it,  ” I responded,  ‘ ‘and  no  one  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  refuse  the  53-cent  dollar  unless  he  has  a con- 
tract calling  for  gold  that  dates  back  before  the  new 
law.” 

“That  is  it,”  said  Will  Perkins. 

“Then  the  merchant  will  lose  on  his  goods,”  said 
father. 

“Of  course,  he  must  raise  his  price,”  said  Will. 

“Oh,  I see,”  said  father,  “what  he  asks  a dollar  for  now 
he  will  then  have  to  ask  two  dollars  for.” 

“He  must  do  it,  or  go  broke.” 

“Then  I can  raise  the  price  of  my  wheat,”  said  father. 

“Certainly.” 

“And  why  isn’t  that  a good  thing  for  me?” 

“Because  the  value  at  which  you  take  your  silver  to-day 
may  not  be  its  value  to-morrow.  Silver  will  go  up  and 
down.  And  if  Lombard  street  has  anything  like  the 
control  the  silver  men  credit  to  them,  silver  will  be  very 
likely  to  go  up  when  they  are  paying  you  for  your  wheat, 
and  very  likely  go  down  while  you  have  it  in  your  hands.  ’ ’ 

“Because  the  thing  that  you  would  call  a dollar  would 
not  be  a dollar,  and  it  would  not  be  worth  a dollar.  It 
will  take  two  of  them  to  make  a dollar  in  value  of  the  dol- 
lar of  to-day.  The  Englishman  and  the  Chinese  consumer 
who  now  send'  us  a gold  dollar  for  wheat  and  for  flour 
will  then  send  us  over  their  silver  money,  have  it  coined 
into  American  dollars  and  purchase  our  materials  with 
this  flfty-cent  dollar.  Gold  will  go  out  of  circulation.” 

“I  don’t  understand  that,”  said  father.  “How  will  the 
gold  go  out  of  circulation?” 

“Why,  the  Government  can  declare  a silver  dollar  equal 
to  a gold  dollar,  but  they  cannot  make  it  equal.  The  man 
who  buys  your  wheat  is  not  going  to  give  you  a 100-cent 
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gold  dollar  when  he  can  pay  you  in  a 53-cent  silver  dol- 
lar. Everyone  would  pay  you  in  silver,  and  you  would 
be  compelled  by  the  law  to  take  it.” 

“Well,  what  would  be  come  of  the  gold?” 

“It  would  be  locked  up  or  taken  to  Europe,  where  its 
value  would  be  recognized.  Why,  a man  who  owned  a 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  gold  could  buy  one  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  silver  and  have  it  coined  into  two  tnous- 
and  silver  dollars.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  gold  would 
leave  the  country.  They  call  this  law  of  flnance  the 
Gresham  Law.  It  is  an  absolute  rule.  The  hisiory  and 
experience  of  the  whole  world  show  that  it  has  never 
failed  to  operate.  There  is  no  use  in  questioning  it.  What 
is  the  US©  of  our  saying  it  won’t  work  this  time  because 
we  don’t  want  it  to  work.  No  one  but  a man  who  is  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  flnancial  question  ever  disputes 

this  law.” 

“It  is  all  new  to  us,”  said  father. 

“Well,  read  any  book,”  said  Will,  “whether  it  is  a sil- 
ver man’s  book  or  not.  All  must  admit  it.” 

“Well,  how  will  that  affect  America?”  said  sister. 
“Why,”  said  Will,  “gold  will  go  to  a premium  flrst. 
Second,  gold  will  go  out  of  circulation.” 

“How  much  gold  is  there  now  in  circulation  in  the 

United  States?” 

“Six  hundred  million.” 

“Then  if  that  was  all  drawn  out  of  circulation,”  said 
father,  “we  would  have  even  less  money  than  we  have 

now.” 

“Certainly.  Six  hundred  million  less.” 

“I  am  afraid  that  the  man  who  will  make  money  out 
of  this  free  silver  is  only  the  rich  man  who  owns  a silver 

mine.” 

“That  is  so,”  Will  responded.  “Even  if  silver  was  to 
go  up,  and  England  was  compelled  to  pay  more  for  the 
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bullion  with  which  to  buy  wheat  in  India,  we  would  still 
have  to  compete  against  the  cheap  labor  and  the  cheap 
land  of  the  half-naked  Indian  pariah.”  « 

“I  think  it’s  a mighty  dangerous  experiment,  ” said 
father. 

Tears  were  in  mother’s  ej'^es  as  she  said. 

“We  are  having  hard  times  now,  but  we  have  haa  good 
times  for  many  years.  If  this  silver  question  is  responsible 
for  hard  times,  why  have  we  had  good  times  at  all  while 
this  law  was  in  force?  The  same  rule  ought  to  hold  good 
all  the  time.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  father. 

“And,”  continued  mother,  “if  we  are  compelled  to  pay 
$11,600  for  that  $5,800  mortgage,  it  will  simply  break  us 
all  down,  and  I know  I will  not  have  the  strength  to 
bear  up.”  * 

“Of  course,  you  understand,  mother,”  said  fatx.er,  “that 
wheat  at  60  cents  will  sell  at  $1.20  then.” 

“You  can  get  $1.20  for  your  wheat  now,”  said  Will,  “if 
you  will  take  Mexican  money  for  it.  ’ ’ 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  said  father. 

“Well,”  continued  Will,  “your  $1.20  then  will  not  be 
worth  any  more  than  the  Mexican  $1.20  is  to-day.  It  will 
be  worth  60  cents.” 

“Don’t  you  see,  father,”  said  I,  “the  Government  can 
declare  it  to  be  a dollar,  but  it  cannot  make  it  worth  a 
dollar  simply  by  saying  so.  Supose  they  should  say  the 
same  weight  of  copper  should  be  a dollar,  wouldn’t  that 
be  foolish?  Suppose  they  shouiu  say  a half-dollar  should  a 

be  a dollar.  You  wouldn’t  take  it.  And  the  same  rule 
will  apply  here.” 

“I  am  afraid,”  said  father,  “that  silver  is  in  the  same 
fix  as  our  wheat  and  our  raisins;  there  has  been  an  over- 
production. And  there  is  so  much  danger  in  trying  this 
silver  experiment  that  I think  it  is  wiser  to  try  the  safer 
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Here  Will  Perkins  spoke  up,  and  said:  “I  have  always 
been  a friend  to  silver,  and  I favor  bimetallism.  i have 
gone  over  the  subject  very  carefully,  and  tried  to  con- 
vince myself  that  silver  would  go  up  if  we  should  remon- 
etize it  and  have  unlimited  coinage,  but  I must  confess 
that  I have  not  been  able  to  find  a single  fact,  a single 
thing,  to  prove  that  it  will  go  up.  It  is  all  speculation, 
guess  work  and  theory.  I am  sorry  that  is  so,  but  I have 
given  the  subject  honest  and  careful  attention  and  feel 
that  we  will  only  be  deluding  ourselves  if  we  try  this  ex- 
periment.” 

“The  men  must  be  dishonest  who  suggest  this  thing,” 
said  my  sister,  hastily. 

“No,”  responded  Will,  “there  are  honest  men  upon  both 
sides,  and  rogues  upon  both  sides.  The  men  for  whom 
I feel  sorry  are  the  honest  men  who  are  misled  and 
misguided.  The  man  who  has  a mortgage  payable  in 
gold  will  have  his  burden  doubled.  They  are  suffering 
now,  and  will  be  the  ones  to  suffer  most  should  this  policy 
be  adopted  by  the  Government.  I hope  and  pray  for  the 
day  when  we  can  have  international  bimetallism.  Then 
it  will  be  safe  for  us  to  try  experiments.  Until  then,  there 
will  be  nothing  but  danger,  danger,  danger.” 

I want  to  impress  this  upon  you.  The  silver  movement 
can  only  be  a success  if  the  silver  dollar  goes  up  in  value 
equal  to  the  gold  dollar. 

It  seems  to  me  ridiculous  to  claim  that  this  silver  move- 
ment is  a movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  the  silver  mine  owner  was  simply 
trying  to  make  us  pull  his  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  We 
have  been  having  bad  times,  but  we  have  had  good  times 
while  our  money  was  just  the  same  as  it  is  now,  Let  us  not 
be  fools. 

In  1878  silver  was  selling  for  89  cents  per  ounce.  (You 
understand  it  must  sell  for  $1.29  per  ounce  to  make  the 
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silver  in  a silver  dollar  worth  100  cents).  The  silver  men 
appeared  before  Congress  and  begged  the  Government 
to  agree  to  purchase  at  least  two  million  dollars  worth  of 
silver  per  month,  and  coin  them  into  silver  dollars,  and 
make  silver  legal  tender.  They  told  us  then  just  as  they 
tell  us  now,  that  silver  would  go  up  in  value,  and  that 
the  farmer  would  g*et  richer. 

What  did  happen? 

From  1878  to  1889  silver  dropped  from  89  cents  per 
ounce  to  72  cents  per  ounce. 

Why? 

Because  the  moment  the  Government  started  buying 
silver  hundreds  of  new  silver  mines  were  opened,  and 
hundreds  of  old  abandoned  silver  mines  commenced  pro- 
ducing again.  The  market  was  glutted  with  silver,  and 

in  spite  of  the  demand  from  the  Government  silver  fell 
17  cents  an  ounce. 

Then  the  silver  men  came  back  to  Congress  and  whined 
that  we  were  not  buying  enough  silver.  So  they  passed 
the  Sherman  law  in  1890,  and  the  United  States  agreed 
to  purchase  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  per  month,  and  to 
issue  legal  tender  Treasury  notes  for  the  silver.  The 
mine  owners  then  promised  us  silver  would  go  up  bound- 
ing. They  made  the  same  promises  they  are  making 
now,  and  this  was  the  second  time  they  fooled  us.  Silver 
kept  dropping  because  more  and  more  mines  were  being 
opened  to  work  the  metal  off  on  the  United  States.  Sil- 
v’^er  dropped  to  60  cents  per  ounce  in  1893,  after  which  the 
purchasing  clause  of  the  bill  was  repealed. 

After  having  swindled  the  Government  by  inducing 
Congress  to  purchase  silver  for  fifteen  years,  they  now 
propose  to  fool  the  farmer  and  the  laborer.  They  are 
telling  us  silver  will  go  up  if  we  have  free  coinage. 

How  in  the  name  of  sense  can  you  believe  them  ? 

This  is  what  “free  coinage”  means:  The  silver  mine 
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owner,  the  bullion  broker,  and  the  speculator,  are  to  be 
privileged  to  take  their  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  have  the 
Government  employees,  free  of  charge,  coin  it  into  dol- 
lars. For  53  cents  worth  of  silver  the  mint  is  to  turn 
him  out  a 100  cent  dollar. 

He  gets  his  dollar  for  53  cents.  The  farmer  and  every- 
one else  will  have  to  take  that  dollar  — not  for  53  cents  — 
but  for  100  cents.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  are  we  going  to  be 
fools  enough  to  believe  that  this  nonsense  will  benefit  us. 

The  Englishman  who  buys  our  wheat  and  the  China- 
man who  buys  our  flour  will  stop  paying  us  in  gold,  be- 
cause our  legal  tender  laws  will  compel  us  to  take  silver. 
So  the  Englishman  will  bring  his  53  cents  worth  of  silver 
to  the  mint,  and  the  Chinaman  will  bring  his  53  cents 
of  silver  to  the  mint,  have  it  coined  into  American  dol- 
lars, and  pay  us  in  that  way. 

I know  of  lots  of  good  men  who  have  believed  in  Bryan 
who  are  now  the  strongest  kind  of  McKinley  men.  It  is 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  to  change  your  mind.  You  will 
be  doing  a patriotic  and  an  honorable  service  if  you  admit 
your  wrong  and  go  out  among  you:  neighbors  and  spread 
the  truth  of  this  thing. 

In  God’s  name  how  is  it  going  to  help  anyone  but  the 
owner  of  silver  bullion  to  have  the  Government  throw  its 
mints  open  to  the  silver  man  to  take  his  bullion  there  and 
have  a goddess  of  liberty,  an  eagle,  and  “onedoUar” 
stamped  upon  a piece  of  silver  worth  only  53  cents? 

I beg  some  farmer  to  answer  this  question.  Think  of 
it,  study  it,  twist  it  any  way  you  please,  it  cannot  help 
you  in  the  least.  If  you  have  a mortgage  payable  in  gold 
it  will  ruin  you,  for  no  one  will  pay  you  in  gold,  and  you 
must  earn  two  dollars  for  one  so  as  to  pay  your  gold  in- 
debtedness. 

To  the  women,  to  the  wives,  to  whom  this  little  pamph- 
let comes,  I beg  you  to  study  this  thing.  It  is  not  a com- 
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plicated  question  at  all.  They  may  talk  to  you  about 
“demonetization,”  the  “crime  of-  ’73,”  the  “unit  of 
value,”  and  hundreds  of  other  things,  but  after  all  the  ^ 

whole  question  simmers  down  to  what  good  will  it  do 
you;  what  good  will  it  do  your  neighbor;  what  good  will 
it  do  your  State;  what  good  will  it  do  the  UniU  d States, 
to  let  the  silver  mine  owner,  the  bullion  broker,  and  the 
speculator,  take  their  53  csnts  worth  of  silver  to  the 
mint,  get  100  cents  stamped  upon  it,  and  make  you  take 
it  for  that  ? 

If  anyone  tells  you  Mr.  Bryan  intends  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  take  really  100  cents  worth  of  silver  from  every 
mine  owner  before  it  issues  the  dollar,  tell  him  he  is  mis- 
taken. If  he  tells  you  he  knows  tMs  to  he  so,  he  lies — 
lies  willfully  and  mischievously.  Mr.  Bryan  has  never 
said  so,  and  don’t  intend  to  do  any  such  thing.  And  you 
may  tell  him  this  with  my  compliments. 
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